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ABSTRACT 



Legislative mandates are increasingly assigning to water resources 
planning agencies the responsiblity for conducting public participation 
programs. Fev planning programs » however, have the resources to employ 
professionals with specialized training in the types of skills that are 
crucial to successful public participation programming, smd planners 
themselves are often required to perfom this fxmction in addition to 
other duties. This project has documented the extent of this situation 
through a survey of planners in Coastal Zone. Management and "208" pro- 
grams in New England. The survey also determined these practitioners' 
educational and experiential preparation for performing public parti- 
cipation functions, as well as their own perceptions of the relative 
importance of those functions and the adequacy with which they were 
carried out. The research indicates that. prior experience is more 
directly related to perceived adequacy than either academic or experi- 
ential background and therefore concludes that all planners should re- 
ceive, as part of their professional preparation, specific training 
that will give them a viable substitute for this experience before they 
begin their professioneil careers. Recommendations for such a curriculum, 
stressing the importance of the development of public communications 
skills, are provided. 

Criteria for effective public participation programming were devel- 
oped from the literature and citizen participants in '*208" programs were 
surveyed to determine 'their perception of effectiveness. Infoirmation 
developed through these research tasks also substantiates the need for 
professional preparation for responsibilities involving direct public 
contact. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In contrast to the situ&tion existing a decade ago, formalized 
citiaen participation in water resources planning is no J.onger a new 
phenomenon. As citizens have expressed their rising concern with en- 
vironmental issues through demands for inclusion in the planning process, 
federal legislation has responded with specific mandates for such in- 
volvement. As notable examples, two pieces of legislation which have 
included specific mandates for integrating public involvement into their 
respective dec is ion -making processes have been the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (FWPCA) Amendments of 1972 and the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment (CZM) Act of 1972. These water resources planning laws have care- 
fully provided for responsible citizen participation activities in their 
respective planning areas and. implementing regulations have laid out 
guidelines by which such participation is to oe achieved. Thus, plan- 
ning agencies have been charged with not merely accepting, nor passively 
inviting citizen participation, but rather, actively seeking out and 
genuinely promoting public input and cooperation. Agencies now have the 
responsibility for developing and pjnplementing viable public participa- 
tion programs for which they are held accountable. 

Although legislation such as the FWPCA and CZM are laudable steps 
toward achieving citizen involvement, the mandates for effort and fund- 
ing do not by themselves instire successful achievement of stated goals. 
That achievement depends, in large part, on the skill and enthusiasm 
with which these goals are pursued and the effectiveness with which 
funds are expended. 
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While funding support is an essential first ingredient for viable 
citizen participation programs, it does not;, in itself, insure the 
effectiveness of a program. Equally crucial is the ability of a staff, 
so supported, to carry out the tasks essential to effective public cora- 
mimications. In current practice, that ability appears to be a function 
of individual personality and background. Some members of a planning 
staff may naturally possess abilities conducive to public communicaticn, 
but others, vhile very technically competent, may not. As there has 
been no unified "hc^rly of knowledge to give them guidance in their public 
participation responsibilities, they have largely been forced to rely on 
their ovn individual skills, to proceed on a "trial and error" basis, 
and learn from scattered documentation of each other's efforts* 

The need for specific training of water resources planners in the 
general human relations field as well as in written and oral comraimica- 
tion has been identified by several writers (Murdock, 197^; Dysart, 19lh; 
Ertel and Koch, I976; Francis and Jordan, 1977; Orlick, 1978). Given 
the necessity for public participation programs and the difficulties 
that have been experienced in the past, it >)ecomes clear that responsi- 
bility for their direction ajid execution should be seriously considered 
and assigned accordingly* What is needed is a prof essionalizat ion of 
this increasingly Important aspect of -the planning process, and as in the 
case of any profession, specific training in appropriate areas. 

Few water resources planning programs, however, have been able to 
support a full-time staff per&on with professional training in public 
communications. The more common occurrence is that of one or several 
planners, often those most new to the field, being assigned the 
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responsilDility for "doing" public participation, regardless of their 
preparation for the task.. As Orlick (1978) has pointed out, "A planning 
degree should, but does not necessarily,, indicate that a student has 
acquired basic conmmnications skills". Water resources programs need 
planner t3 who have received training in both the theoretical background 
of citizen participation and in the means for operationalizing programs 
in the field. This training should prepare them for the responsibilities 
nearly all will need tc undertake to some degree. Such training would 
result in more effective public involvement ^ more efficient use of re- 
sources, and greater pt^rsonal satisfaction in the professional fleldo 

The objective of this project was to determine what skills are most 
relevant to achievement of these goals. This was accomplished through 
survey research and a definition of effectiveness criteria derived from 
the professional literature. 
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SURVEY 07 PUBLIC PARTICIPATION PRACTITIOraRS 

The pm*pose of this survey vas to identify those skills which most 
r.eed to be fostered in the coxirse of professional planning training, and 
i;hus to design a course of study for inclusion in a graduate planning 
curriculum. All cifcizen participation practitioners in the Coastal Zone 
Management and area-wide water quality ("208") programs in New England 
were surveyed by mailed questionnaire (See Appendix A). The overall pur- 
pose of the survey was to construct a characteristic profile of this 
group. The profile described the group's experiential and academic back- 
ground as relevant to citizen participation responsibilities, theix atti- 
tudes toward citizen participation, the types of tasks they most often 
perform, the Importance they attach to these tasks, and their own per- 
ceived success in performing them. Results of the practitioners' sur- 
vey are based on a response rate of Q3.h% (131 out of 15T applicable 
cases ) • 

In the area of professional experience, the median number of years 
of experience in planning was fooond to be k with a mean of 5.^5. These 
findings indicate a rather youthful population which indeed is borne out 
by the median age of 29 years with a mean of 31.3 years. This means 
that for many of these young professionals, 208 and CZM planning have 
constituted the bulk of their planning experience. Most, too, have gained 
their specific citizen participation experience in either, or both, 208 
and CZM planning. 

Responses on income level showed that equal percentages {l6.2%) 
make less than $10,000/year and greater than $20,000/year, with almost 
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halt ih3.h%) making between $10,000 to $15,000/year (l9T7 dollars). The 
remaining 22.3% fall within the $15,000 to $20,000 category. As would be 
expected, income was significantly; (p < .001) associated with age and 
years of e>:perience. These figures emphasize the indication that citizen 
participation responsibilities are most often assigned to young, relative- 
ly inexperienced planners. 

Another important factor studied was the percentage of work time 
actually devoted to citizen participation. It was viewed from two per- 
spectives: (l) over the entire span of years in citizen participation, 
and (2) at the time of the survey. (it shoiiLd be noted that due to the 
conclusion of some of the 208 and DZM programs, only 89.3 of those res- 
ponding were still actively involved in citizen participation.) The 
results of responses from these two perspectives were very similar, as 
shown in Table 1. The table' shows that almost 90^ of those individuals 
currently performing citizen participation tasks are splitting their time 
between those and other planning tasks, with only about one-tenth consti- 
tuting full-time citizen participation practitioners. T?nis finding vali- 
dates the original hypothesis of the research that all planners, not just 
a select few, are expected to undertake such responsibilities and need 
preparation for them. 

A highly significant, positive relationship (p < .001) exists between 
the sex of the respondent and the percentage of time spent on citizen 
participation tasks, with females tending to hold positions with greater 
percentages of time devoted to these tasks. This finding should be viewed 
in association with the demographic data revealing that almost a third 
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TABLE 1 

PERCEf!iTAGES OF WORK TIME DEVOTED TO CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
OVER ALL YEARS OF PLANNING EXPERIENCE AND CURRENTLY 
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(29* 85?) of the respondents were vomen. Although no statistics are avail- 
able for comparison with entire planning staffs, both these findings 
support the subjective observation, made prior to the research, that 
citizen participation responsibilities are most often assigned to female 
personnel. Whether this situation reflects perceived abilities or a 
relegation of women to what is viewed by supervisors as a plai^ning task 
requiring less professional competence is a question open to speculation. 

Information on the educational and experiential background of the 
respondents was requested in considerable detail, since it had been 
hypothesize! that a relationship would exist between relevant backgrounds 
and assignment to citizen participation responsibilities. The wide varia- 
tion in responses did not support this hypothesis, but did further indi- 
cate the need for explicit training. The get^eral educational level was 
found to be quite high, with 62.6^ having at least a master's degree. 
The subject majors were quite varied and included 75 different degree 
majors. These were categorized into eight groups which resulted in 
Table 2»s breakdown of the total of 222 degree major responses. 



TABLE 2 

DEGBEE MAJORS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION PRACTITIONERS 



Degree Category 2. ^ 

Natural Sciences ^8 21.6 

Planning kk 19.8 

Liberal Arts 31 1^-0 

Political Science and Law 2k 10.8 

Other Social Sciences 23 10. U 

Engineering 21 9. 5 

Environmental Studies 12 5-^ 

Connnun i c at ion s 7 3.2 

Business 7 3.2 

Education 5 2.3 
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This table most notably illustrates that backgroxmds most relevant to 
the technical aspects of planning are predominant, vhile those which 
could well be expected to contribute to citizen participation skills 
were those least fi-equently reported. 

The respondents reported that kk,6% of them had attended some sort 
of special program, such as workshops and conferences, designed for aid 
in performing citizen participation responsibilities. These ranged from 
nationally-staged EPA programs to intra-agency meetings with time ranges 
of 2 hours to 8 weeks. As to the benefit of these programs as a whole, 
only 2.555 felt them to be of no benefit, 22.8^ thought the programs 
slightly beneficisLl, 35^h% felt them to be moderately beneficial, and 
19.2% thought them to be very much of a benefit. The hard fact remains, 
however, that over half of the respondents had never had, or taken, the 
opportunity to participate in any kind of on-the-job training. 

Only 25«2J5 of the respondents indicated that they had done any 
special study, such as lectures, papers, readings, courses or special 
projects dealing with citizen participation. 

Relevant prior experience, in contrast to academic preparation, 
was more common. Approximately half (U9.6^) of the respondents replied 
that they had orked in other positions involving close contact with the 
public, and ese were fairly equally distributed throughout the broad occupa- 
tional arei.j of pol it ics/ government , civic /community work, retailing, 
public relations/ in format ion, education and media. 

In order to obtain information on specific citizen participation 
tasks, a comprehensive question was included which asked those polled to 
indicate (l) how important they felt each task to be, (2) whether or not 
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they had performed each task, and (3) if they had, how successfiil they 
felt they had been in performing each task. The results, yielding very 
interesting information, are summarized in Table 3. A very obvious 
trend can be seen in the responses in the first two columns of Table 3* 
The three tasks deemed most important and most frequently performed, 
i,e», organizing citizen advisory groups, organizing public meetings, 
and conducting public meet ings, axe three "conventional." strategies which 
are specifically mandated by programmatic guidelines. The remaining 
tasks are left more to the discretion and initiative of practition-- 
ers, are viewed as less important, and are less frequently performed. 
While the conventional strategies are undoubtedly critical, previous re- 
search (Ertel, 19T9a) has shown that a vigorous public participation 
progretm requires a greater variety of strategies, particularly in regard 
to effective use of the media. These findings thus indicate that present 
and future practitioners need encouragement, through training, in the 
us ^ of these strategies. 

The third coltmin of Table 3 indicates that a consistently high pro- 
pcirtion of the respondents perceived themselves as performing each task 
at a good to excellent level. While encouraging, these results must be 
viewed in light of the known proclivity of individuals to think more 
highly than critically of their own performance. In generetl, correlations 
of the data revealed that main contributing factors to feelings of total 
success In citizen participation are those reflecting experience , i.e., 
number of tasks performed, years of field experience, age, and familiarity 
with the planning region. It is exactly for the pxorpose of giving budding 
professionals some viable substitute for this background, without having 
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PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES TO IMPORTANCE OF HAVING PERFORMED 
. AND PERCEIVED SUCCESS IN SPECIFIC CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
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to learn "by lengthy and costly experience^ that planners need explicit 
training "before they "begin their professional careers. 
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CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 



This project also developed, from the literattire, a set of citizen 
participation "effectiveness" criteria and analyzed these criteria in 
relationship to the New Ebgland practitioners' experiences. These cri- 
teria are here discussed individually in light of the survey results and 
their relationship to training needs. 

Availability and Use of Resoxarces 

Two major points were presented in this criterion; first, that fund- 
ing and staffing must he sufficient to establish close community contact 
(Ertel, 1979b; Murdock, 197^) and second, that staff must use available 
resources widely and draw from community resources (People Pdwer, 197^)- 
Responses reveal that 63. 15^ and 59.0JS of those polled felt limited by 
availability of funds and staff, respectively. This indicates that field 
practitioners feel that adequate resources have not been provided to carry 
oitt their respective citizen participation mandates. 

Regeu^ding the point of utilizing commxmity resources, 63'9% of those 
who had been responsible for this task felt their success to be good to 
excellent. However, only 60.5/6 of the total respondents were involved 
here, indicating that it is necessary in training to impress upon stu- 
dents the potential value of volunteer community resources and give them 
ideas on how to capitalize on it. 

Positive Staff Attitudes 

Considering the criterion that practitioners, to be effective, must 
sincerely feel that citizen participation is useful (Bolle, 1971; 
Frauenglass, 1971; Eigerman, 197^; Orlick, 1978), a large majority of 
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respondents (83.8?5) said usually or always, indicating a good general 
attitude of those polled. The other one-fifth responding less favorably, 
hovever, reinforces a nevad for this point to be an integral part of any 
training course. 

Visibility of the Planning Process 

An overwhelming majority of the respondents (96.056) agreed that the 
criterion of an open planning process in full public view (Cook, 1971* 
Eigerman, 197^; National Water Commission, 1973) reflected their personal 
view regarding citizen participation. This reveals excellent correlation 
to this criterion and implies that it should continue to be emphasized. 

Timely Inclusion of Citiz^s 

Early and continued Inclusion of the public in the planning process 
has been identified as an important criterion, as contrasted with the 
literature's description of the "show and taLl" (Freidrich, 1975 )» 
"announce and defend" (Ertel and Koch, 1977), or "fait accompli" (Sax, 
1971) approaches. Seventy-six percent of those responding indicated 
agreement that citizen involvement should be Integrated into "all aspects 
of the planning process." This wording on the questionnaire which, un- 
fortunately does . ot precisely reflect "early and continued inclusion", 
may be a reason why 2k% disagreed on this point. Another reason may be 
residual professional negativism or elitist attitudes. The results, 
however, do indicate a necessity for the consideration of this point in 
any training course. 

Identification and Involvement of Diverse Interests 

Identification of specific publics, i.e., those groups of people 
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vho have an otservatle state in the planning process ii&s "been identified 
as an important criterion for effective prograaiming (Vfengert, 1976; 
Pankowski, 1972; Wright, 197'*). Respondents were asked their agreement 
with identification of publics (90^ agreement), involvement of special 
Interest groups (97. 5J^ agreement) and involvement of elected officials 
in particular (?8.W agreement). This reveals that most field practi- 
tioners do recognize the importance of identification and inclusion of 
these interest groups, indicating good correlation with this criterion. 

Issue/Impact Orientation 

It is important for citizens to have clear perceptions of various 
issues and the impacts of alternatives "being considered (liigram, 1971; 
Ortolano, 197^; Wagner and Ortolano, 1975). Agreement of respondents 
to this concept was 95%, again indicating good correlation of field 
circumstance to theoretical criteria. 

Balanced Voices 

For citizen participation activities to genuinely reflect the needs 
of a wide range of people, it is important that a balanced viewpoint he 
maintained, that conflicting interests he compromised, and that no interest 
he allowed to "hulldoze" the others (Curran, 1971)- In view of the fact 
that this situation can occvir if very vocal citizens sway a public meet- 
ing and thus not accurately reflect the actual diversity of views, respon- 
dents were asked to rate the importance of being able to conduct public 
meetings. Of those responding 96.1^ felt this to be of major or medium 
importance. Further, 90.1% of those who had actually done it felt that 
their success had been good to excellent. Being able to direct involved 
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citizens tovards constructive cooperation and eq.ual voices is a skill 
which must definitely be fostered in any training course. 

Public Education and Information Transfer 

Sufficient public education and infonnation transfer as an impor- 
tant criterion of effectiveness (Prauenglass, 1971; Tucker, 1972; Allee, 
197U; Ertel and Kbch, 1977) were measured in the survey by polling the 
individuals as to their opinions of the importapce of numerous specific 
related tasks, including the preparation and presentation of educational 
materials and contact with the media. Results clearly revealed that 
emphasis in a training course should be placed on tasks of this type, 
including use of layman's language, effective graphics, and good media 
coverage. 



SURVEY OF PUBLIC PARTICIPAHTS 



A supplemental sxirvey conducted dviring the course of this projf^ct 
was directed to a statistically selected sample of members of Putlic Ad- 



The interest in participant views is a natural extension of the enlarged 
role of the participant. If the public is considered competent to ex- 



competence should extend to the goals of the participation plan as well. 
These goa3.s are exactly what is meant here ^ criteria of effectiveness. 
Perhaps planners are "vrasting everyone *s time with activities to encourr-ge 
certain kinds of public input which the participant considers unnecessary? 
The public has gained experience too and, perhaps, mutual agreement on 
participation priorities can be reached which will be helpful to all 
concerned. 

As a graduate thesis, this survey had objectives beyond the scope 
of this report. Of major relevance here, however, is its objective of 
determining which participatory aspects of the planning process the 217 
respondents deemed most important and which met their perception of 
effective accomplishment* Twenty-two specific criteria, based on th<j 
same literature as described in the previous discussion, were defined, 
and the respondents were given the following instructions: 



We woiald now like you to think about specific 
aspects of your participation and how they may hav 
influenced your overall impressions about the pro- 
gram. Listed below are criteria otten mentioned 
as contributing to an effective citizen participa-- 
tion program. Please rate each statement twice. 



visory Committees associated with 



"208" planning agencies in New England. 



press opinions on goals and objectives of the overall plan, then this 
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First., rate hov lioportant you feel each sta.teTnent 
is to an effective citi^ien participation ^To^TPJi 
Second, rate hov true you feel each stateiEeLit; of 
the program in vhich you participated. 

With a mean hased on a rating system of: 1-not at al.1 e-^fr=:*ctive or 

inrportont; 2-slightljr effective or important; 3-xfloderately effective or 

important; li-extreinoly effective or important, the results were as shown 

in Table 

The most ohvious conclusion to be drawn from these findings is that , 
for all criteria, the perception of their importance exceeded the per- 
ception of their effective accomplishment • In other words, r-^ality never 
matched expectations, thus substantiating the need for improved public 
participation programming. 

Another result from more detailed analysis of this data base sheds 
further light on the attitudes of the citizens as coiTrpared to the prac- 
titioners. When asked to rate the criteria of staffs' adequacy in com- 
munication skills, lQ% of • the respondents considered this to be "extremely 
important", hut only 32% considered that actual performance had been 
"extremely effective*" 

The results also indicated that, in order to accomplish all the 
criteria, the public respondents placed great importance on staff attri- 
butes. When the "importance" responses were grouped as to high, average, 
and low, the criteria of general staff competence and adequacy of communi- 
cation skills were considered to be in the category of highly important* 
This finding further substantiates the previous conclusions of this report 
that more serious consideration shoiild be given both to development of 
communication skills and to selection of planners who can demonstrate 
facility in those skills along with overall technical competence. 



Uble Bespondent Ratings on the Importance and Effectiveness of 22 
Aspects of the "208" Public Participation Prosram 



Mean Rating- 
laportance 



Criteria Statements 

1. The process of planning is open, 

in full public view. 3-6 

2. The final plan is likely to be 
iBTplemented. 3*6 

3. Citizen participation occurs in all 

parts of the planning process. 3«2 

k. Issues and Impacts are clearly 

identified. 3.2 

5. Elected officials are involved In the 
I>lannlng process. 3.3 

6. Special publics affected by the plan 

are identified. 3.^ 

T» Holes and responsibilities of planners 

and citizens are clearly identified. 3«5 

8» Special interest groups are involved In 

the planning process « 3.1 

9. Planners have adequate training in 

commimlcation skills. 3.T 

10. Long tern effects of the plan on the 

public at large are considered. 3*8 

11. Conflicts are resolved by reaching 
lotttually acceptable alternatives. 3.5 

!l2. The planning staff is competent. 3.8 

13. Costs and' benefits are clearly 

Identified. 3.6 

lU. The plan Is adjusted to the input of 

citizen members. 3.3 

13* An Increased feeling of cooperation 

results between citizen and staff. 3.5 

l6* The participant experiences personal 

feelings of satisfaction. 3.2 

IT. Adequate financial support is made 

available by the agency in charge. 3.5 

18. An adequate number of staff members is 
available. 3.6 

19. An increased feeling of understanding 
between the citizens and the planning 
agency results. 3.U 

20. Citizens take an active role In the 
planning process « often initiating action. 3.2 

21. The planning process can be described as 

a two-way communication process. 3.6 

22. Efficient use is made of citizens* time. 3.5 



Mean Rating-- 
Effect i^^eness 



2.9 

2,7 

2.5 

3.0 

2.6 

2.8 

2uB 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 
3.1 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.6 

2.7 

3.1 

2.7 

2.U 

2.8 
2.« 
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CONCLUSIONS 



In. summary, the resiilts of the practitioners' survey have shovn 
that actual field practice in the New England 208 and CZM experience has 
reflected, in their e/es, programs which meet a high level of effective- 
ness according to criteria defined in the literature. They have also 
indicated that experience in the field is the main contributing factor 
to successful performance. 

Results from the citizen participants' sur>rey revealed that they 
consider competence in communications skills as highly important, hut do 
not view the performance of related tasks as being performed with as high 
a degree of effectiveness as do the practitioners. 

As a strategy for improving staff competence that will res\alt in 
nore effective programs, this study recommends that specific training in 
the theory and practice of citizen participation sho\ild be a part of 
all planners' professional preparation. A suggested course outline for 
Inclusion in graduate planning curricula has been prepared, in order to 
achieve the goal of providing students with a reasonable facsimile of 
field experience (See Appendix B). The suggested course materials have 
two maifor foci: the .socio-political background of citizen participation 
and practicial strategies and techniques for its implementation, Basic 
course materials are- supplemented by readings and guest lectures of a 
mora specific nature* It is also recommended that emphasis be placed on 
fffcudett projects which will enable them to gain expertise in actual use o 
the many strategies needed for successful performance of citizen partici- 
pation responsibilities.. 
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Although water resources plcuaning is the l>asic context of the course, 
due to the orientation of the research which led to its design, its value 
will transcend that specific planning field, since the training provided 
will be applicable to all planning areas. Students receiving this train- 
ing should he better prepared than are cxirraat practitioners for develop- 
ing an,d implement jjig effective citizen participation programs. 
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PICASE RCTUW BY APRIL 3. 1971, 

CITUCK PARTICIPATIOW PRACTITIONERS QUESTIONNAIRE 

(1) How naiv y«irs of proftislonil experience do you have In planning? 

(round to nearest year, using ^O" If less than 6 iwnths) years 



(2) Of these years In planning, how many have Included citizen participation responsibilities? 
(round to nearest year, using "0" tf less than 6 months) ^^^^j 


PRACTI' 




(3) 


n....4«3 fiu^ff ymM^ uhlrh haw* inriuH*rf rififmn D*rt1clDat1on resDonslbl 1 1 tIes . On the average what 
percentage of your work time has been devoted to these responsibilities? (check (/) response} 

( ) a. 1 - 25X 


riONERS' 


APPEH 




( ) b. 26 - SOS 




> 




{ ) c. SI - 7SS 
( ) d. 76 - IOCS 


lESTIO] 


(♦) 


Have you ever-worked In other positions Involving close contact with the public such as public relations, 
public information, media, retailing, etc.? (check (/) response) 


3HAIRE 





( ) yti { ) w> 
|f w % please specify type of work and number of years of experience. 

Type of Work ' Number of Years 



A. 

b. 
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(S) IMir Mhlch of tlw foUoMlng progrns havt you held cittxen pirticipitlon respontlbllttles? 
(chKk {/) M Mny ai apply) . 

( ) a. '20B' Planning 

( ) b. Coatui .Zom Hanagmnt Planning 

( ) e. otNr MUr rKOurcii planning progrmi 

( ) d. planning prograss othir than Nittr niourcit 



(ft) Don your currant xork Includt citliin partklpatKon rtspontlbllttltiT (chsck (/) reipontt) 

( )ye$ ( ) no 

Ujn, th«n what parcantagt of your work tiM 1i now divoted to cUlien participation actlvltlaiT 
■ tcKeck (/) rtjponji) 

( )a. 1-2SI 
( ) b. tf • sot 
( ) e. 51 -751 
( ) d. 75 • loot 



(7) Plaatf list all digron you havi lamid and tha najor subjact areas. 

DwrH Mor 

I. 

-b. , ___ — 

e. ___„___—— 

d. ' — 
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(8) HtvQ.yw mr ittendtd iwclil progriw designed ta help you pfrforai citizen participation 
responsibilities, such as workshops, conferences, training courses, or seminars? 
(check (/) response) 



1 ) yes ( )no 
If yti . pimt »p«c1fy b«)ot(: 
Pro^rin Tltli tnd Sponsor 



Mnth/ 
Yeir 



Hours 
Spent 



Uii U bintflclil to you? 

Very Oon't 

Ho SUqhtty HodertteW Much Know . 



a. 



b. 



c. 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) I ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) 1)1) 



{ ) ( 1 ( ) ( ) ( ) 



( ) ( ) I ) t ) ( ) 



Pinti Jndtciti «iv lemwlc trilnliw. Individual resMfch. or special study In citizen participation 
which you hm dOM (luch at teri paptr, conegi course, ipectai prooiea, thesis, etc.). 

a. ' 

: 

C. „^_— — ' 

d. , : — 
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Musi chick (/) tl* ippraprUU mponiM to thin quwtloM rtginHnq the following cUlien ptrtl 



Tisk 


Ai aiVtn Iflif in llIKi win ncTcr w ^iisii • 

envhatls. pleaii raU thii task Into .one of the 
foUoNing groups of Inportance. 


8. Have you 
ever btcn 
tesponslble 
Ir^r tnli tifliT 


If yes to column 8 . then how 
succesiful do you feel you 
hive been in perfonning this 

JlSil 


organtzing citlztn 
aJotiory oroups 


NO Minor HidiM Hajor Don't 
laoortanct liflortinct ImportanM Importance Know 


Wa* 


don't 

nAA^ fkip hood ikcvllint knOM 


{ ) ( ) (1 ( ) ( ). 


( )' ( ) 


()()() ( ) ( ) 


ttydy rtportt 


( ) ( ) ()()() 


( ) ( ) 


(){)() 1 ) 1 ) 


. MrUtng piRphlits, 
^' Mirtlitttrt. etc. 

. dtvtloptng audio/ 
^' ottuil MteriaU 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


( ) (. ) 


()()() ( ) ( ) 


I ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 1 i 


( ) ( ) 


()()() 1 ) ( ) 


. prttinttn) audio/ 
*• wiiuil MUriaU 


( ) ( ) ( ) (1 I ) 


( ) ( ) . 


t 11 )( ) ( ) ( ) 


, orginlxing 
^* ouhlte Hfttnot 


(■ ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


( M ) 


()()() '( ) ( ) 


. conducting- 
<• ptAlie wtetlMi 


( ) M ( ) ( ) ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


{)()() ( ) ( ) 


. notifying iNdla 
by tflephont 


( ) ( ) ( ) n- [ ) 


( ) { ) 


()()() ( ) ( ) 


, Mrlting 
orm rtttaitt 

. holding pms 
J' corfirtnnf 


( ) ( ) n ( 1 ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


()()() (1 ( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) { ). ( ) 


( ) ( ) 


1)1)1) I ) ( ) 


conducting 
ecrountty »er»1ct» 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) n 


( ) ( ) 


()()() ( ) ( ) 


. inllstlng volunuar 
cewiMWIty htiD 


( )■ ( ) ( ) ( ) M 


U t ) 


()()() ( ) ( )' 


^ othtr; 


( ) ( ) I ) ( ) 1.) 


Ml) 


1)1)1) 1 ) ( ) 



tpitlon tiiki. 
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(in In mr wperlenc*, hivt ever inrtuntered lliltitloni In icedmpliihing the degree of dUien 
pirtteipation thit you felt ipproprliteT (cheek (/) reipon^i)' 

( ) yei ( ) no 

If m , whit irt theit HilUtloniT (chech (/) <s wny » epply) 

( J •. mlliblllty of ftnincial rtsourcei 

( ) b. nwtir of «Uff mlliblo 

( ) c. attitudes of colKigucs 

( ) d. othert (plieie iwcMf)'. ^ 



(12) Pleise IndlMte the responii which most dojely reflects your Dersonal view of each of the followkg 
concepts regirding dtiien participation, (check |/) oneWeath) 



open planning process In full public view. 



Agree Don't 
Strondily Agree Know 



Disagree 

Disagree Stron " 



b. citiien Involvewnt in til aspects of plann ing process ( ) 1_J — I_l L 

e. identification of laeclfie 'pubncs' (_J (_1 — LJ L 



UL 



i. involvettnt of tPfcial interest oroups 



ihvolvieiint of elected officiils 



< 1 t 1 ( 1 ( 



f. eleif identificetion of issues 



U ( 1 ( ) L 



fl. dear perceptions of issues and Impacts by cltiiens I ) ( ) ( ) L 



1-1. 
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m\ Th»n sslits within tlw planning profeiilon i wide difftrenci of opinion on the ujefulnes* of 
* ' mh. IrllSStion in the pfinSing proc«i. ^Khlch of^ the following c jsily r.fl.eu 
vouf perHontl vlw tbout cltlitn pirtlclpition In 9M««17 (ch»ck (/) reiponie) 

( ) a. Mvcr usiful 

( ) b. tOMtlMS ustful 

( . ) c. usually useful 
( ) d. alMjfs useful 
■ ( ) c, don't know 



(14) Age: > Mr> 

[M] S«: ( )Hale .{ ) Ffaile 

(16) IncoM Level: 



:(. ) a. letk than S10.000 per jrear 

( ) b. $10,001 • $15,000 per year 

.( ) c. $15,001 • $«l.000 per year 

( ) d. greater than $20,000 per year 

(17) HOM long have you lived In the region covered by your current |or wst recent) citizen participation 
activities? (round to nearest year, using T if less than 6 nonthi) 

y ears 
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APPEUDIX B 



OUTLINE FOR COURSE IN "CITIZEN PARTICIPATION: 
THEORy AND PRACTICE" 

General Course Texts 

- Environmental Protection Agency. Public Participation Handbook 
for Water Quality Management , Washington, D.C., 19T6. 

- Pierce, J.C., and H.R. Doerksen. Water Politics and PuUic 
Involvement, Ann Arbor Science Publishers, Inc., 19T6. 



History and Theory of Citizen Participation 

Prior to addressing the various techniques for implementing mean- 
ingful citizen participation, it is necessary to consider the entire 
phenomenon of citizen participation in governmental decision making 
itself. It is essential to study the historical aspects of the citizen's 
role in planning and decision-making and how that role has evolved up to 
its present state. Once this is understood, it is then necessary for 
future practitioners to become familiar with ideas regarding the process 
as they will affect experiences in real life situations . 

Lecture Themes 

1. Historical perspective 

2. Theoretical background 

3. Institutional and legislative context 

Suggested Readings 

Arnstein, S.R. "A Ladder of Citizen Participation", JAIP , Vol. 
ERIC 35, No. k, July 1969, PP. 2l6-22l». 
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Pateman, Carole. Participation cind Democratic Theory , Cambridge, 
Caiabridge University Press, 1970, 

Riedel, James A. "Citizen Participation: Myths and Reeaities". 
Public Administration Reviev > Vol, 32, No. 3, May June, 1972, 

Sax, J.L. Defending the Environment: A Strategy for Citizen 
Action. New York: Alfred A. Baopf, 1971. 

Wengert, N. "Citizen Participation: Pi^actice in Search of a 
Theory". Natural Resources Journal , Vol. l6, January, 1976, 
pp. 23-1*0. 



Citizen Participation. Practice 

Once students have a grasp of the theoretical hackgroiand' of citizen 
participation, they should begin to learn the methods and techniques 
which will maximize the success of actual programs in the field. In 
eiddition to suggested readings, extensive use can he meide of guest lec- 
turers in this section of the course, in order to give students a chance 
to hear and question individuals experienced in their respective special- 
ties. This luaterial is expected to make up the major portion of the 
course. 

Suggested Lecture Themes 

1. Identification of affected "publics" and interest groups 

2. Identification of issues and impacts 

3. Efficient use of resources 

U. Preparation of materials for public education 

5. Use of the media 

6. Planning emd conducting public meetings 

7. Working with citizen advisory groijps 

8. Use of survey research 

9. Writing reports for the public. 



Suggested Readings 

Babbie, E.R. Survey Research Methods. Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1973. 

Davis, L.N. and E. McCallon. Planning, Conducting^ and Evaluating 
Workshops . Austin: Learning Concepts, 

Dillman, D.A. Mall and Telephone Surveys . New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1978 • 
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Ertel, M.O. "A Sxirvey Research Evaluation of Citizen Participation 
Strategies". Water Resources Research , August, 1979. 

Ertel, M.O. "The Sole of Citizen Advisory Groups in Water Resources 
Planning". Water Resources Bulletin , December, 1979. 

Environmental Protection Agency* Working Effectively vith Advisory 
Committees > Washington, D.C», May, 1977* 

Environmental Protection Agency. "Summary of Conferences on Public 
liiformation as a Motivator". Boston: Region I Office, 
November, 1977. 

League of Women Voters. "Breaking into Broadcasting", Washington, 
D.C., Publication No. 586. 

League of Women Voters. "Getting into Print", Washington, D.C., 
Publication No. 

People Power: A Conference on Voluntarism . Minneapolis: The 
Junior League of Minneapolis, Inc., 

Wagner, T.P. and L. Ortolano. "Analysis of New Techniques for 

Public Involvement in Water Planning". Water Resources Btilletin , 
Vol. 11, No. 2, April, 1975. 

Will ike. Gene E. Identification of Publics in Water Resources 
Planning. ERC-177U, Georgia Institute of -Technology, 197^*. 
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Suggested Guest Lecturers 

1. An experienced voluntary services coordinator with a knowledge 
of various community organizations available for volunteer assis- 
tance . 

2. A public affairs coordinator of a federal agency , such as EPA, 
who can familiarize students with services and operations of such 
offices and provide information on the continuing availability of 
educational materials. 

3. A graphics/printing professional who can acquaint students 
with the various techniques available to maximize appeal and accep- 
tance of public infonnation materials, 

k. A news reporter, ideally with both newspaper and radio/TV ex- 
perience, to acquaint students with effective methods of obtaining 
meaningful media coverage. 

5. An individual with extensive practical experience in directing 
the public participation activities of a planning program. 

6. A private citizen who has actively participated in a citizen 
advisory group. 

7. An experienced survey researcher who can inform students on the 
fundamentals of survey research and its analysis. 
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Student Projects 

All students shoxiLd "be required to complete a term project geared 
tovards practical experience. Such experience should include visits to 
agencies conducting public participation programs, attendance at and 
evaluation of public meetdjtigs, and development of sample public infor- 
mation materietls. Students should he required to give oral reports on 
their experiences to the class in addition to submitting written report 
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